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ANCIENT HORSE-SHOES. 
By HENRY TAYLOR, F.R.C.V.S. 

From time to time in my forty years’ residence in 
Haywards Heath I have come across horse-shoes dug up 
during excavations, road repairs and drainage operations 
in the district, and as many of them are of unusual shapes 
or styles, the period to which they belonged became a 
matter of interest. To settle the date, however, about the 
time they were used, presented in many instances great 
difficulties. For they are often found without any con- 
temporaneous objects with which one could date them; in 
fact that is usually the case. 

My first acquaintance with these old horse-shoes in 
Sussex was when a couple were dug up at a depth of 
two feet near the lane from Town House to Ardingly 
Church. The Roman road, which can be traced at Cold- 
harbour Farm, Clayton (about half a mile to the west of the 
entrance to Clayton Tunnel), runs through St. John’s 
Common, Burgess Hill, then through Haywards Heath, 
probably at the west end of Lucastes Avenue (there was 
a Roman-British pot now in the Brighton Museum found 
near there), past River’s Farm, Ardingly, then near 
Ardingly Church, past Wakehurst, where it crosses the 
drive and so on into Kent. 

The fact that these two Ardingly shoes were found 
near a Roman road elicited the query as to the identification 
of a Roman shoe, and on going into the matter one met 
with varying assertions. Seebohm says that the Romans 
at first used ‘‘ hippo ’’ sandals, of which he gives a picture 
in his book, and he remarks that one is in a London 
Museum. These hippo sandals are simply flat plates of 
iron about the size of the bottom of the horse’s foot with 
an iron arch from the inside to the outside, the front toe 
part being turned up, and the heel part also, with eyelets 
for the attachment of a cord. I have never come across a 
specimen. Seebohm further says that about the time of the 
Emperor Valentinian II (375-392 A.D.) the Romans used 
shoes not unlike modern ones but without the turned down 
heels.? 

In an article on ‘‘ the Horse-shoes in Lewes Musuem ”’ 
Dr. Gordon Ward, who has made a study of them, says 
‘“ All over the country in Museums large and small there 

1M. E. Seebohm, Evolution of the English Farm, p. 85. 
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may be found horse-shoes labelled ‘ Roman’ or reported 
as coming from Roman sites. In view of the fact that the 
Romans did not use any form of nailed-on horse-shoe these 
attributions are unfortunate.’’*> He goes on to say, however, 
after describing the Celtic type of shoe that there is also 
much evidence from abroad suggesting that shoes classified 
as ‘‘ Group I, the Celtic group,’’ are a definite native type 
found existing by the Romans when their conquests 
extended westwards to Britain. It seems rather strange if 
the Romans found the Celts shoeing their horses they did 
not copy their example, as shoes must have been found an 
advantage. 

In my quest to examine a genuine Roman horse-shoe 
I once visited the British Museum and on inspecting the 
case of Roman relics saw one shoe, found on the surface 
layers, which was probably not of the same date as the 
deeper ones—the shoe was probably of later pattern or date. 

During a holiday in Switzerland some years ago, I 
visited the museum of Thun Castle on Lake Thun, in which 
there were many Roman relics, and a heap of loose coins, 
chiefly denarii, which would have filled a half bushel 
measure. There were horse-shoes also, with the inference 
that they too were Roman, and my recollection is that they 
resembled the one I have which came from the Roman Camp 
at Newstead, near Melrose, Scotland. 

I have seen horse-shoes at a museum on the West 
Bank of the Rhine which had evidences of the Roman 
occupation, but they were rusty and did not give one much 
information ; they were about the size for a good big pony. 

At the Roman Camp of Richborough, Kent, although 
the Museum contained coins of most of the Roman emperors 
covering the period of the Roman occupation of this country 
and also skulls of horses, not a single horse-shoe was on 
view. Likewise among the various articles associated with 
the Roman village near Folkestone no horse-shoes were 
included. 

I have a specimen given to me by a friend in Scotland 
(from his collection now in the Royal Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh) which was found at the Roman camp at 
Newstead, near Melrose. It will be described later on in 
this article. 

This Newstead shoe shows a trace of fullering, which 
is a grooving of the iron round the circumference, and in 
the bottom of the groove the nail holes are punched. My 
friend says that it could be no other origin than Roman 
owing to its source, but he has some shoes from the Roman 

2$.N.Q., May, 1938, Vol. vii, p. 38. 
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Camp at Abergavenny which do not show it. According 
to Dr. Ward fullering did not come into use until medizval 
times, when Murray’s key-hole type of shoe was _ used. 
Mr. M. R. Hull, curator of the Colchester Museum, says 
that ‘‘ two or three shoes which he thinks are really Roman 
do not show any fullering, but on the other hand shoes 
with scalloped edge all have it, including one found in the 
pre-Roman layer. It would appear that as fullering and 
T-shaped nails are at least as early as A.D. 42 there is no 
reason why the Romans should not have used them.’’ Even 
to-day the blacksmith does not fuller all the shoes he makes. 

Collections of horse-shoes could be seen before the war 
at the Musée du Cheval in the old Chateau at Saumur, 
France, and in the Veterinary College at Copenhagen, 
where there were 2,000 specimens. 

Curiously enough the Worshipful Company of Farriers 
has no information regarding old horse-shoes. 

It is possible that some horses in Roman times were 
shod and some not, and it might be asked what kind of 
animal was used by them. In 1906 Professor J. Cossar 
Ewart, F.R.S., of Edinburgh, visited the Newstead Camp 
with a view to reporting on the collection of horse bones. 
Here is a synopsis of the relevant findings :— 

‘* The result of a comparative study of the skulls 
of living varieties with other skulls of the first and 
second centuries from Newstead conclusively proved— 
(1) That the greatly bent long Newstead skulls are 

almost identical with the skull of Equus Prejvalskii 

of the Great Gobi Desert—the only wild horse now 
living. 

(2) That the very narrow skulls agree in all essential 
points with the skulls of typical Celtic ponies and 
with the skulls of certain high caste Arabs. 

(3) That the broad faced skulls with the face nearly 
in a line with the cranium closely resemble the 
skulls of horses of the Forest type frequently met 
witl. in the North of Europe and in the North 
West of Asia.’’ 

He determined the size of the Newstead horse by the 
size of the skull and found that the length of the skull of 
modern horses when multiplied by a factor of 2.4 to 2.6 
indicated the height at the withers. Assuming these 
measurements to be fairly accurate it follows that at or 
about the end of ihe first century the Roman auxiliaries 
stationed at Newstead had in their possession horses varying 
from 12 to 15 hands, that is to say good sized ponies,* 

’ A hand is 4 inches 
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One is apt to date everything from the time of the 
Romans, but Cesar describes the Britons as dashing about 
in little chariots the remains of which show them to be of 
an Oriental pattern. 

The Normans shod their horses, so it must be inferred, 
as they had an inspector of farriers (ferrarius). 

To come to a little later time, there is an interesting 
ceremony in connection with horse-shoes in London. Every 
Michaelmas there is a payment by horse-shoes to the 
Exchequer by the City of London, for a site which the 
Deputy Keeper of Public Records identifies with that of 
Australia House. ‘‘ For just over 700 years a man has 
come year by year to the Exchequer shortly after Michael- 
mas, and has delivered there seven horse-shoes with their 
appropriate nails. For some centuries the man has repre- 
sented the City Fathers of London in paying the rent of 
what was once a smithy situated at an unidentified spot 
somewhere outside Temple Bar for which the smith centuries 
ago paid the quit-rent to the Crown. It was believed that 
this yearly service originated in the thirteenth century, but 
otherwise its origin and history have been more or less 
conjecture.’”’ 

‘* The history of the rent starts from an entry for 1235 
in the Great Roll of the Exchequer, the Pipe Roll, for a 
payment of six horse-shoes by one Walter le Brun le 
Mareshal, a farrier, for a plot for a smithy in the parish 
of St. Clement Danes. After this the Exchequer records 
note the payment of the horse-shoes year by year, first by 
Walter, then by his son and grandson. Except for the 
name of the parish in which it was situated no indication 
of the position of the smithy is given, but later on it is 
said with some exactitude to be in the fore of St. Clement 
between the church of the Danes and Stone Cross on the 
north side of the road to Westminster. The smith got a 
little extra land in 1261, for which he and his successors 
paid for many years a rent of 4 pence in addition to the 
horse-shoes. It is thought that the smithy must have stood 
partly on the site of Australia House or perhaps altogether 
on what is now the roadway in front.’’* 

At the end of the fourteenth century the handing over 
had become a gesture, the same horse-shoes being used 
over and over again. 

As remarked earlier in this article the dating of horse- 
shoes, when no other objects are found with them, is more 


4 The Times, 1935, 
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or less guess work, but I propose to class them on the 
lines of Dr. Gordon Ward as a corollary to the article in a 
previous issue of the Magazine. 


(To be continued) 
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SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS—LXXI. 
ST. MARY, BARCOMBE. 
This church has been very much restored, its ancient 

features having largely disappeared when the present south 

aisle and vestry were built in 1879-80. The naive is 
probably the earliest part of the building (c. 1100) and the 
west tower and chancel were added in the 13th century. 

At the same time a transeptal south chapel appears to 

have been built, opening on to the nave by an arch that 

still remains. In the 15th century a south aisle was 
provided, west of the chapel, with an arcade of two bays. 

The site of the chapel and aisle is now occupied by the 

modern aisle which extends east to half the length of the 

chancel. The font is of the 14th century. 
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THE ‘‘ BURH ”’ OF SOTHENBURY. 
By GEORGE MAITLAND, M.A., LL.B. 

Sothenbury was the old name of a part of Scaynes Hill. 
Did the name mean the Southern Fort or the Southern Hill? 
There is a hill there. There may have been a promontory 
fort. No traces of fortifications have yet been recorded, 
but there is no evidence that any attempt has been made 
to look for any. The situation of Sothenbury is consistent 
with the name having been given to a hill or to a fort. 
But why ‘‘ Southern ’’? Almost due North, some half-a- 
dozen miles away as the crow flies, there was a promontory 
fort. This was the fort at Philpots, West Hoathly,’ close 
to the great stone Great-upon-Little. The fort at Sothen- 
bury, if in fact there was one there, may have been called 
the Southern Fort to distinguish it from the more northerly 
one, which would have been easily identified by its proximity 
to Great-upon-Little. Both Philpots and Sothenbury were 
within the estate given by Aldwulf in 765 to the monks of 
St. Michael.? 


PLAN, TITHE APPORTIONMENT, 1848. 
FIG. 1. 





The discovery of fortifications at Scaynes Hill, if in 
the past there was a fort there, might help to fix the site 
of the lost chapel of St. Peter at Sothenbury. Within the 
area of or close to the fort there would probably have been 
a Saxon settlement. Attached to the settlement there may 
have been a church, which by the beginning of the XIIth 
century had fallen into ruins. This would give a plausible 
reason for the third Earl of Warenne or one of his tenants 
choosing Sothenbury as one of the places in which to build 
a new church. In a charter of 1140 he confirmed to the 
Priory of St. Pancras, Lewes, the gift of ‘the churches of 
‘* Bercamp, of Niwica, of Sotenb’r with their appur- 


1 S.A.C., lxvi, p. 177; S.A.C., lxvii, p. 222 
2S.A.C., lxx, p. 183 
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tenancies.’*> Without some such reason Sothenbury seems 
such an unlikely spot to have selected. 


Chapel Lands Farm. 




















No. Name and Description State Quantities. 
on of of 
Plan. Lands and Premises. Cultivation. i & © 
1268. Arable .. 2 0 16 
1269. ——— Wood — 3 34 
1275. —— Arable ~~ ee a 
27. —— o sa ee a 
1277. ——— Rough Pasture 2 o 
1278. _ ~ Arable s ¢ 8 
1279. House and Garden ... - wie ' £ © 
1280. — eat Pasture ’4 .«@ 
1281. siete Arable is £ 
1282. Occupation Road ok ine I 1 24 
1284. Furze ... hes 3 36 
1285. ———— Garden ae a a 
1286. sa a Arable 2. 20 

Pegden Farm and Part of Chapel Lands. 
1283. 8 Acres ae ae Arable i ae a 
1306. Sawpit 4 acres part of 

Chapel Land an ins . gt 
1307. Pit. = Copse ... wk z 3 
13094. Wood ee 7 <= «6 

Hole House Farm. 

1533. Barn and Yard a eat eh a 21 
1534. Chapel Plat ... es es ‘inc ia 27 
Hammond’s Farm. 

1537- Rough Road and Pond ee ae ae : 37 
1538. House Yard and Buildings... ae — £ 2 go 


Study of the plan and terrier attached to the Tithe 
Apportionment of 1848 does not throw much light on the 
matter. From No. 1306 on the plan the ground falls away, 
gently at first and then very sharply. Nos. 1306 and 
1309a cover the ground in which the fort may have been 
situated. No. 1534 is a small plot close to the foot of the 
hill, and the name ‘‘ Chapel Plat ’’ suggests that this may 
have been the site of the Chapel of St. Peter. The late 
Miss Holgate thought that the site was somewhere about 
here, partly because a farm near by was known as Chapel 
Farm or Chapel Land Farm,* and partly because she 


$ S.R.S., xxxviii, p. 29. An earlier charter of the second Earl, to 
which the date of 1097 has been assigned, is of doubtful authen 
ticity. 

* On No. 1535 
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thought that some stones used in a barn on No. 1533 may 
have come from the old chapel. 

But study of the plan and terrier does show that the 
** Chapel Lands,’’ probably the glebe lands of the chapel, 
did not extend as far towards Hammond’s Farm as had 
previously been thought. The Chapel Lands run parallel 


to the main road from Haywards Heath to Chailey and. 


close to the lane that runs from the main road along the 
brow of the hill in the direction of Hammond’s Farm. This 
new information negatives the view put forward in a footnote 
on page 146 of Sussex Notes and Queries, Vol. IX, that 
the Chapel Lands belonging to the heirs of John Marten 
were the lands near Hammond’s Farm. They must have 
been on Scaynes Hill. This is confirmed by two entries in 
the Book of Parish Accounts of Lindfield Church.*® 
Anno Dni. 

1637. A Register showing unto whome the Seates in 
the north Ile doe belonge, one the west syde 
of the said Ile as ffolloweth, 

1. In the foremost seat one Roome for the heire 
of John Marten for Skirmes hill... . 
ffebr the 13th 

1639. <A Register showing unto whome the seates doe 
belongs unto which are one the north syde of 
the steeple as ffolloweth, 

2. In the second seate next the wall... one 
Roome for John Marten for his house at 
Henfield Comon. 

These entries in the Book of Parish Accounts show 
that by the beginning of the XVIIth century the names of 
Skirmes Hill and Henfield were being used indiscriminately. 
And this is not surprising in view of the fact, as appears in 
Fig. 2, that the hill, to which the name of Skirmes Hill 
had been given, adjoined the big field known as Henfield 
Field and the wood known as Henfield Wood. The foot- 
path, which bifurcated just above the ‘‘ Bellow’s Nose,”’ 
one branch passing along the Henfield field and the other 
passing through the Scaynes Hill meadow, was probably 
a very ancient path connecting the high ground of the 
Hean-field with Walstead and Lindfield, a path that may 
have been in existence in 765 at the time of Aldwulf’s 
grant. It is easy to imagine villagers at Walstead or Lind- 
field talking about going up to Henfield or Scaynes Hill, 
or villagers on the high ground talking about taking the 
road by Henfield or down Scaynes Hill in order to get to 
Walstead or Lindfield. These names, from being the names 
of the approaches to the district, in time became the names 
of the district itself. 


5 S.N. & Q., vi, p. 78 





> 
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PLAN, TITHE APPORTIONMENT, 1848. 
FIG. 2. 


HENFIELD WOOD. 





No. Name and Description State Quantities. 

on of of 

Plan. Lands and Premises. Cultivation. se = 
1065. Bellows Nose ... ... Arable ve 3 13 
1066. Henfield field ... a oe a  @ @ 2 
1067. Skeynes Hill ... ... Meadow... — & 3 @ 
1070. Cottage and garden ... sas sth 1 14 
1294. Blacksmith shop* _... a -_ + oo 


It has been thought that Sothenbury was a third 
alternative name for the district, but, except in one instance, 
the name Sothenbury is only used in connection with the 
Chapel of St. Peter. The one exception is in a charter 
of the late XIIth century in which ‘‘ Simon de Petraponte 
(a tenant of the Earl of Warenne) also gives to St. Pancras 
the land of Hemfelt, otherwise called Sothenbera,’’’ The 
translation may give an incorrect impression, and it may 
be that the charter only purported to refer to that portion 
of the land of Henfield that was otherwise known as 
Sothenbury. The date of the charter suggests that it may 
have been given in order to strengthen the claim of the 
Priory of St. Pancras to the Chapel of St. Peter, Sothen- 
bury, in its fight against the Dean of South Malling.*® 
® Now Henfield Place. 

7 S.A.C., \xxi, p. 220. During the war the original is not available 
* S.R.S., xl, pp. 127-182 
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SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
Contributed by w. H. CHALLEN. 
(Continued from page 135, Vol. x.) 
ST. MARGARET, WESTMINSTER: Burials Apr., 1664—Dec., 


1812. (The burial register 8 Mch., 1661/2, to 1 Apr., 
1664, is lost.) 


1673—Dec. 15. Lady Ann Sherley. 
(Ann, dau. of Sir Rich. Onslow of West Clandon, 
Surrey, and wife of Sir Anthony Shirley of 
Preston, Sussex.) 
1708—Dec. 28. Col. Thos. Colpepper. 
(His parents were Sir Thos. Colepeper of St. 
Stephen’s als. Hackington, Kent (whose brother 
Sir Alexander Colepeper of Bedgebury, Kent, 
married 2ndly Jane, dau. of Ninian Burrell of 
Cuckfield, Sussex), and Barbara, dau. of Robert 
Sidney, 1st Earl of Leicester and widow of Sir 
Thos. Smythe, 1st Viscount Strangford. 
He married Frances, dau. of John (Lord) 
Frechville and sister of Christian, the 1st wife of 
Charles Paulet, 1st Duke of Bolton, whose uncle 
William Paulet, Viscount St. John of Basing, 
Earl of Wiltshire, married Mary, dau. of Anthony- 
Mary Browne, 2nd Viscount Montague, who was 
buried 1629 at Midhurst, Sussex.) 
1711—Aug. 13. Rich. Challyn, 
1713—May 7. Rt. Hon. Margaret Countess Dowager of 
Marlborough. 
(Daughter of Sir William Hewit and widow of 
William Ley, 4th Earl of Marlborough, the son of 
Mary, née Petty, the first wife of James Ley, 1st 
Earl whose 3rd wife was Jane, dau. of Sir John 
Boteler, Baron of Bramfield, Herts., which Jane 
married 2ndly William Ashburnham (the Cofferer), 
son of Sir John Ashburnham, Kt. of Ashburnham, 
Sussex, mentioned on page 64 in the note to the 
1696 marriage here.) 
1726—Sep. 7. Gabriel-Archibald Goring. (See Baptism 
1725.) 
1737—Feb. 6. The Rt, Honble. Margarett Baroness 
Dowager Delawar. 
1755—Apr. 24. Covert Goring. 
(He was born 4 June and bapt. 15 June, 1711, St. 
James, Piccadilly, son of Sir Harry Goring, 4th 
Bart. See note to 1768 burial.) 
1755—Nov. 8. Richard Shelley, Esq. 
(Was he the son of John Shelley of Fen Place, Worth, 
Sx., who married at Worth, 12 Sep., 1692, Helen 
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Bysshe, dau. of Roger Bysshe of Fen Place, 
Worth, by his 2nd wife (married 6 Jan., 1662-3, 
Camberwell, Surrey), Ellen Parr, dau. of Richard 
Parr, D.D., of Camberwell? 

Roger Bysshe (see Sx. N. & Q., vol. ix, page 
105) married at St. Mary, Aldermary, London, 26 
June, 1646, his 1st wife Ann (German), dau. of 
Philip Jermyn of Lordington in Racton, Sx., 
Serjeant-at-Law, by Mary, dau. of William Gore, 
Alderman of London, 

John Shelley was the great-great-grandfather of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, the poet, and his wife 
Helen’s elder sister, Elizabeth Bysshe, married at 
Balcombe, Sx., 6 May, 1686, Francis Wyatt of 
Treemans in Horsted Keynes, Sx.). 

1756—Mch, 26. Sarah Shelley. 

(Included by reason of the above entry but relation- 
ship, if any, unknown.) 

1761—Nov. 1. Elizabeth Goring. 

(She was born ist Jan. and bapt. 7th Jan., 1716-7, 
St. James, Piccadilly (with her twin-brother John 
who became Vicar of Twineham and Albourne, 
Sussex), parents being Sir Harry Goring, 4th 
Bart.,; and Elizabeth née Mathew. See note to 
1768 burial.) 

1566—Mch, 22. Rt. Honble. John Lord Delawar. 

(7th Lord de la Warr and ist Earl de la Warr.) 

1768—Aug. 1. Lady Elizabeth Goring. 

(Née Mathew, dau. of Adm. Sir Geo. Mathew, 
died age 100, who married 1705 Sir Harry Goring, 
4th Bart., M.P., Horsham and Steyning, the son 
of Sir Henry Goring, 2nd Bart. by his 2nd wife 
(married 1675, Slaugham, Sx.), Mary, dau. of Sir 
John Covert, of Slaugham, Sussex.) 

1777—Nov. 27. The Right Honble. John West Earl 
Delawarre, 
(2nd Earl de la Warr.) 
1784—Nov. 6. Mary West Countess Dowager of Delawar. - 
(Dau. of John Wynyard and married 1756 at St. 
George, Hanover Square, London, John West, 
2nd Earl de la Warr.) 





The following two burials are added for general interest :— 

1702—July 18. Lettice Holdsworth, ‘‘ rid in the Great Bell 
call’d Great Tom when it was carried from the 
Tower in the Palace yard to St. Paul’s in 
London.’’ 

1706—Feb. 19. Anthony Sugg ‘‘ who roasted the Ox upon 
the Thames in the Great Frost of 1683.” 


(To be continued) 
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THE BOSTLE, WOODINGDEAN.—In S.N.Q. for 
1937 (vol. vi, pp. 182-4) I recorded the finding of a first 
century A.D. burial urn among the lynchets on the Bostle, 
Woodingdean. At odd intervals when the fields on this 
hill have been under plough I have watched for further 
finds. On March 23rd, 1943, I discovered the better 
part of a black jar, also probably of first century a.p. 
date a few yards from the site of the burial urn. I have 
been unable to find the time to survey the whole of the 
area which is a job which certainly needs doing, but for 
what it is worth I will give my note of the position of the 





ry¥o 4 os ¢ 





BC.TUTT, 45. 
Fig. 1. First-Century Jar from The Bostle, 
Woodingdean. 





Bhat. 1943 
Fig. 2. Spindle Whorl 
from The. Bostle, 
Woodingdean. 
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new find. It lay ‘‘ at a point opposite the 11th small post 
above the first large wooden post up the field and 11 paces 
south into the field.’’ There were 138 fragments mainly 
of one jar, but including some Roman grey ware with a 
large wavy line ornament. With them lay a small chalk 
spindle whorl almost exactly the size of a halfpenny and 
about } inch thick. This and the jar are illustrated here. 
A few fragments of mussel shell lay with the finds and 
two animal teeth, but I found no sign of cremated bones. 
The finds lay in and just under the plough level at a depth 
of about 1 foot. 

On other walks over the hili I have found many 
Romano-British sherds and some Samian ware—one broken 
fragment of base with the first two letters, AS, of a maker’s 
name—and a few fragments of Iron Age pottery, probably 
Iron Age A.1. On the same ridge I also found a broken 
flint axehead (c.p. Curwen, Arche@ology of Sussex, p. 134, 
Figs. 30, 33). At various times this year two Brighton 
College boys, M. A. Newton and J. A. Drayson, have 
brought me pottery fragments from the hill which included 
late raised band ware (among the more usual Romano- 
British types). 

The jar and spindle whorl are stored at Barbican House, 
Lewes. 

G. P. BURSTOW. 


ST. ACHEUL HAND-AXE FOUND AT PIDDING- 
HOE.—This has only just been reported though found 
early in the war while ploughing up a strip of land which 
has not been ploughed before as far as can be ascertained. 
The position is 600 yards S.W. by W. of Hoddern Farm 
House, on surface just below the 200 ft. contour line. It 
is 74 in. long by 4 in. at greatest width. Patined ochreous 
one side and light yellowish white on the other with iron 
stains on ridges. The wavy reversed ‘‘S’”’ edge is not 
pronounced. A small portion of the butt has the original 
cortex left and, also on the butt, there appears to have 
been some later chipping. It is worked on both sides. It 
has not been rolled. The finder, Mr. R. Atkinson, of 
Hoddern Farm, Peacehaven, has presented it to the Society 
and it is now in the Musuem at Barbican House. 


V. GERARD SMITH. 
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INGE—PHILLIPS.—Among the extracts in vol. iii, 
page 10, from the register of St. Matthew, Friday Street, 
London, is the marriage :— 

1703 (-4) Feb. 14, William Inge, of Thorp Constantine, 
in Staffordshire, and Elizabeth Newton, of ye 
Thistle, by Will: Simmonds, Dean of Battle, 

which entry in the register contains an extraordinary 
blunder, namely, the omission of the bride’s surname, the 
error being perpetrated in the printed record of the register 
in volume 63 of the Harleian Society and made further mis- 
leading by referring to ‘‘ The Thistle ’’ in the index as an 
inn. 

Actually the bride was Elizabeth Phillips, of Newton 
in the Thistles (Newton Regis), Warwickshire, this being 
fortunately verifiable by reference to the Vicar-General’s 
marriage licence dated roth Sept., 1703, for the pair to 
marry at Seckington, Warwickshire, which is a village 
close to Newton Regis. 

The marriage was of great importance, for the bride 
was an heiress and her inheritance still belongs to the 
descendants of this marriage. She and her mother, 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Hill, of Measham, co. 
Derby, and second wife of Robert Phillips, of Newton 
Regis, were the donors of the land upon which the Cathedral 
of Birmingham (built in 1715-19) now stands, and it is 
dedicated to commemorate that fact. 

CHARLES C. INGE. 


THE OLD BRIDGE, BREWHURST.—A note on the 
Old Bridge, Brewhurst, of which there is a water colour 
in this year’s Royal Academy (No. 1,019, by Kathleen C. 
Farmer) may be of interest as I believe its age is not 
generally known. John C. Buckwell in his ‘‘ Stories of 
Loxwood,’’ (S.A.C., Vol. 56) mentions its existence without 
comment and although I was born within a 100 yards of 
it I did not become aware of its age till I was well over 
twenty. 

The bridge consists of two semi-circular arches of 
about 7 ft. 6 in. span, built in masonry, and is on the skew. 
The arch ring is one foot thick on the face, but may be 
less under the roadway. There is no parapet wall but 
only a dwarf wall above the spandrel wall rising to about 
one foot above the crown of the arch on the face and a 
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few inches above the present road surface, so that there 
is a clear waterway over the bridge during floods. The 
width of the bridge is about 13 ft. with about 11 ft. road- 
way. The military authorities have not put up a sign to 
give the bridge’s classification for traffic. 

On the downstream dwarf side wall are carved the 
initials IM and the date 1672. I take IM to be John 
Mills (Junior) who was one of the Loxwood Chapel Trustees 
appointed in 1652 (vide ‘‘ Stories of Loxwood ”’). 

There is no mention of a bridge at Brewhurst, nor 
indeed of Brewhurst Mill, in ‘‘ The High Stream of Arun- 
del,’’ circa 1637, but there must have been a lot of grist 
coming to Brewhurst Mill by 1672 to make it worth while to 
build a special bridge with the bridge at Loxwood only a 
few hundred yards upstream, unless perhaps those res- 
ponsible for the repair of Loxwood Bridge objected to the 


traffic. E. L. BOTTING. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF BISHOP STIGAND.—In his 
article The Successors of Bishop Stigand (vol. x, p. 112) 
Mr. Peckham goes at some length into the question of the 
date of Bishop Godfrey’s death and quotes his epitaph in 
full thus :—vt kl octobris in festivitate sci Firmini epi et 
mr obit godefridus ep cicestrensis ipso die v luna fuit. 
He further suggests three alternative emendations to 
give sense to the last passage:—(1) Ipso die quinque 
lune fuerunt, referring to the rare phenomenon known as 
paraselene; (2) Ipso die quintus lune fuit; and (3) Ipso 
(not eodem) die, v(idelicet) lune fuit |sepultus| which 
supposes the omission of a word at the end. It is, how- 
ever, clear from the dating clauses of many diplomas from 
the 7th to the 11th century, that the inscription can be 
made to bear the meaning ‘‘ the same day it was the fifth 
of the moon ’’ without any emendation at all. Thus, 
Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum, No. 702, a charter referring 
to Durrington, near Worthing, is dated “‘ anno ; 
decec® xax® iti? . . , indictione viit . . . luna ai*’’ giving 
the indiction and age of the moon in the ablative; classical 
usage would demand wii® (anno) indictionis and xi° (die) 
lune, but in the roth century all the chronological terms, 
indictio, epacta, concurrens, luna, were ablative in apposi- 
tion to anno (in this inscription to die) and the ordinal 
numerals were attracted into the ablative agreeing there- 
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with, instead of agreeing with anno or die understood. 
Moreover, although Mr. Peckham rightly points out that 
one would expect v* or v‘’ and not merely v as the con- 
traction for quintus, nevertheless the plain numeral does 
sometimes occur as indicating an ordinal; e.g., an original 
charter of 838 (Birch, No. 421) referring to land at Malling, 
has anno dominice incarnationis dcccaxaxvili indictione i 
and in an endorsement anno ab incarnatione Christi 
deccxzxviiii indictione ti. These examples show clearly 
that ipso die v luna fuit could easily stand for ipso die 
quintd lund fuit and that that phrase, although classically 
nonsense, meant, in roth and 11th century usage, ‘‘ the 
same day it was the fifth of the moon.’’ This was in fact 
true of the 25th September, 1088. Moreover, the age of 
the moon was often given in dating documents from the 
time of A&thelstan (924-939) onwards, and might quite 
likely be given in dating any event. 
ERIC E. BARKER. 


By an oversight the following notes to Mr. W. D. 
Peckham’s article in S.N.Q., Vol. X, No. 5, were crowded 
out. The references are to pp. 112, 115 and 116. 


1. I quote the Annales Cicestrenses from the edition of B. M. Cotton, 
Vitellius A XVII, in Ungedructe Anglo-Normannische Geschichts- 
quellen, ed. F. Liebermann, Strassburg, 1879, Florence of 
Worcester from Church Historians of England, ed. Joseph 
Stevenson, I, ii, other chroniclers from the Rolls Series, the 
Cathalogus from Liber E, f. 170, and Walcott’s notes on the 
Bishops from S.A.C. xxviii, pp. 13-15. 

2. Liber Y f. 133 v, S.R.S. xlvi, No. 344. 

S. V.C.H., Sussex, i, p. 372. 


4. Liber Y, f. 84 v. (No. 99), Liber A f. 24 v., Liber B f. 28 v., 
Liber K p. 273. The last is from the Leiger Book, a cartulary 
of the sixteenth century, now lost ; where I have been able to 
find evidence I have concluded that the scribes of Libri A and 
B in the fourteenth century and the scribe of the Leiger Book 
in the sixteenth copied direct from the engrossments and not 
from earlier cartularies. The account of the litigation of 1254 
on f. 2 v. of MS. Univ. Coll. 148 does not recite this charter 
as far as the Bishop’s initial. 
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SUSSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting will be held at Lewes, on Wednes- 
day, March 2oth. 


Juty CovunciL MEETING. 

Council met at Barbican House on Wednesday, 11th 
July ; present, the Chairman and eighteen members. Twelve 
new members were elected; six deaths were reported, in- 
cluding that of Dr. G. W. Eustace, Local Hon. Secretary 
for Arundel. 

To the General Purposes Committee was remitted (with 
power to co-opt) the preparation of plans for the Society’s 
Centenary. 

The Council expressed great satisfaction at the pur- 
chase of Bramber Castle by the National Trust. 

Negotiations for recovery of possession of the Keep 
of Lewes Castle were reported as in progress. 

The Camouflage Department had replied to a request 
that they should paint the Long Man of Wilmington white 
that there was not yet labour available for the purpose. 

With reference to an enquiry by the Council of British 
Archeology as to sites in danger of development for 
housing, Mr. S. S. Frere, of Lancing College, was reported 
to be willing to act for Sussex; a panel was appointed to 
assist him, consisting of Mr. Cecil Curwen for Prehistory, 
Mr. Margary for the Roman period, and Dr. Wilson for 
the Anglo-Saxon and early medieval period. 

Dr. Wilson was nominated as the Society’s repre- 
sentative for the Roman site at Angmering pending the 
acquisition of the lease. 

No acquisition of deeds was reported; but the Hon. 
Curator stated that 25,000 had been read, typed and 
calendared. A summary list will appear in S.N.Q. 

Gifts reported included (1) the drawings of churches 
and journals by the late Mr. W. J. Saunders, presented by 
his daughter, our member Miss Catherine Saunders and her 
brother, Dr. E. A. Saunders; these are described on p. 139, 
and a list of the churches drawn and described will appear 
in a later number; (2) a book of ms. notes by the late 
Mr. Basil Lubbock on Sussex smuggling, presented by 
his Executors; (3) a cupboard suitable for containing the 
remainder of the Straker collection, found in Lewes by 
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Mr. Margary and presented by Mrs. Straker; (4) a portrait 
of the Society’s first Hon. Secretary, W. H. Blaauw, also 
two copies, with the author’s MS. notes, of his Barons’ 
War, presented by his grandson, Mr. Henry Blaauw; and 
(5) a further gift of £2 2s. od. from a Councillor towards 
the purchase of Professor E. W. Tristram’s Medieval 
Wall Paintings, Twelfth Century. It being desired to have 
a worthier bookplate for the Library, Mr. Godfrey offered 
to make a sketch, and Mr. North to bear the cost of the 
block. 


SUMMER MEETING 


The Society celebrated the close of the War in Europe 
(and, as it turned out, in the Pacific also) by renewing the 
series of Annual Summer Meetings, the last of which was 
held on 21st August, 1939. A Meeting was held on 
Wednesday, 5th September, at Bramber and Shoreham, 
and was attended by a large number of members. 

The morning was spent at Bramber. Mr. E. F. 
Salmon explained the points of interest in the Church (S. 
Nicholas) at 10.15 and again, for later arrivers, at 12.15. 
This very small Church was collegiate, having been built 
outside his castle by William de Braose I for canons; these 
canons were engaged in a long quarrel with the monks of 
Fécamp, who held the Church of St. Andrew at Steyning; 
in 1080 their foundation came under the newly-founded 
Priory of St. Peter at Sele. The church was originally 
cruciform; but by the 13th century the East end and tower 
were ruinous. In 1783 the Rector, Dr. Green, rebuilt 
the tower, largely at his own expense, turning the remains 
of the walls of the S. transept into buttresses. In 1871 
there was a bad “‘ restoration,’’ in the course of which 
the three pseudo-Norman E. lights were substituted for 
the window of 1783, the heraldic glass from which dis- 
appeared. The foundations of the original chancel were 
found in 1731. Much interest was taken in the fine Norman 
carved capitals of the tower arch. 

Many members took the opportunity, on Miss Ellis’s 
kind invitation, to visit the ancient timber-framed house, 
S. Mary’s, which lies at the river end of the village, and 
some braved the undergrowth and tall weeds and explored 
the Castle precincts, rejoicing in the knowledge that it 
had just been acquired by the National Trust, which body 
had naturally not yet had time to reduce the place to order. 


—_ 
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In the afternoon members migrated to the Shorehams. 
At Old Shoreham Mr. Henry Cheal described the Church. 
Also dedicated to S. Nicholas, it was given in 1073 by 
William de Braose I to his College at Bramber, and then, 
with it, to Sele Priory. The walls of the nave represent 
the pre-Conquest church; the present tower, transepts, and 
an apsidal chancel were built by the Normans, The originai 
Saxon doorway was in the North wall; the existing North 
doorway, in the transept, is a fine example of Norman work. 
The tower, about mid-twelfth century, much resembles 
that of East Meon (Hants.), but is richer. Mr. Cheal 
called attention to the varied mouldings of the capitals and 
to the Norman tie-beam above the nave arch. The present 
chancel replaced the Norman apse near the end of the 13th 
century. The church was dilapidated when restored in 
1841. 

. Mr. G. D. Johnston spoke on the Old Bridge close by. 
It is typical, he said, of the numerous wooden bridges 
erected in the 18th century, such as the original bridges 
at Battersea, Putney and Hampton Court. Taking the 
place of an old ferry, part of the Arundel Estates, it was 
opened on the 2nd March, 1782, under a tontine arrange- 
ment by which £5,000 was subscribed, and the subscribers 
divided the tolls (less a rent of £20 p.a. to the Estates) 
during their lives, and on the death of the last survivor 
the tolls reverted to the Estates. It was sold to the Railway 
Company in 1862. Originally of Sussex oak, it was recon- 
structed in 1916 of blue gum. 

Moving on to New Shoreham, members visited the 
splendid Church of S. Mary de Haura, and after being 
welcomed by the Vicar, heard an account of the building 
by Mr. S. E. Leeney. The original Norman church is 
represented by the transepts, crossing, and lower part of 
the tower; the rest being added in transitional style towards 
the end of the twelfth century. The gradual elaboration of 
style can be traced, especially in the choir. The church is 
so well known that more need not be added here. 

After tea (at Messrs. Boreham’s in High Street) the 
party visited the Marlipins (now in the possession of the 
Sussex Archeological Trust), which was described by Mr. 
Cheal. 
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MISS M. H. COOPER. 


We much regret to announce that Miss M. H. Cooper 
has found it necessary to resign the General Hon. Secretary- 
ship of the Society, after many years. 


ERRATA. 


The pedigree and notes appended to the Note on 
SAMPSON LENNARD (p. 140) should have read as follows :— 


| | 
1. John Lennard, = Elizabeth, 2. William = Anne, d. and h. of 
of Chevening and Knole, | d. of Wm. Lennard. John Perkins, of 
Co, Kent. Harman. | Richmond, Surrey, 
by Anne, d. and h. q 
Ralph Annesley. 


Sampson Lennard, = Margaret Fynes, Bluemantle, Sampson 
s, and h. Lady Dacre. Lennard, +1633. 


1S.A.C., lviii, 198. 

2 J. C. Brooke, ‘‘ De Vitis Fecialium ’’ (MS. in College of Arms), 
I, 24, 25; Confirmation of Arms and Grant of Crest by Segar, 
Garter, 1626—see Genealogist, xxi, 64, and Harleian 
Society, Vol. 66; c.f., D.N.B. and Lennard Pedigree in 
Harl. Soc., Vol. 75, p. 65. 


* C.G.Y. 897 (MS, in College of Arms) citing Docquets in 
Signet Books. 


4 J. C. Brooke, loc. cit. 


APOLOGY. 

THe Epitor of S.N.Q. wishes to apologise to his 
readers for the unexampled delay in the appearance of the 
present number. He must take some blame himself, but 
the chief cause has been want of staff in the printer’s office. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


FOR SALE, ‘‘ SUSSEX NOTES & QUERIES,”’ from 
August, 1930, to November, 1943. What offers? 
Mrs. DE RoEMER, Herstmonceux. 














